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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 




O many changes have taken place in the Trafalgar 
Square building that it may well be looked upon 
as a new gallery ; and, without taking into ac- 
count the additions which have been made to the 
number of the national pictures, the re-arrange- 
ment and combination of South Kensington with 
Charing Cross throw quite an air of novelty 
over the whole collection. 

It is surprising how dingy the old rooms that we have trod so 
often look beside their brilliant, and, as many are inclined to think, 
somewhat gaudy companions. Noble proportions, a wealth of fine 
marble and wood, rich mouldings and heavy gilding, render the 
new galleries magnificent examples of architecture ; and, although 
the Art-treasures of the nation can never assuredly have too great 
care or honour bestowed upon them, it is doubtful whether the 
' splendour of the new buildings does not somewhat detract from 
that repose in which the eye should be enabled to rejoice in the 
works of the immortal masters. The present dinginess of those 
old rooms is far more distracting than the brilliancy in the new 
eastern wing of the building : and seems, by contrast with South 
Kensington, where so many of the pictures exhibited here have 
hung, to absorb all the colour of the Ettys, and Leslies, and Mul- 
readys. Such pictures, at any rate, require more light and bright 
surroundings than those they at present have. 

The largest of the old rooms, that at the extreme west of the 
gallery, has been, for some time back, occupied by a miscellaneous 
collection of examples of British Art. By the re-arrangement, it 
has, to a considerable extent, lost its patchwork character ; and, 
besides possessing four fine central pictures in Rosa Bonheur's 
' Horse Fair,' Frith's ' Derby Day,' Maclise's ' Play Scene in Ham- 
let,' and Landseer's ' Duke of Wellington revisiting the Field of 
Waterloo,' it has a fine group of Landseer's works — sufficient to 
show the main characteristics of that distinguished master of our 
school. Some of the works exhibited in this gallery are sad monu- 
ments to the departed gifts of artists whom we yet have with us, 
or who have but recently left us : but the whole collection is a 
more pleasing monument to the munificence of worthy British 
citizens, for Mr. Jacob Bell and Mr. Vernon are the donors of 
almost all the pictures in this great west room. 

The next gallery is distinguished by James Ward's famous 
'Bull' — a strange contrast to Etty's lovely 'Youth at the Prow,' 
which hangs opposite ; and by three groups of Etty's, Leslie's, and 
Mulready's works, which are very successful in displaying the indi- 
viduality of the various styles of those painters. 

A collection of Wilkie's pictures, including 'The Blind Fiddler,' 
'John Knox,' 'The Village Festival,' 'Peep-o'-day Boy's Cabin,' 
and ' The Parish Beadle,' forms the most prominent feature in an 
adjoining gallery, where are also the charming examples of Con- 
stable, Callcott, Crome, and Collins, as well as some Turner gems 
fortunately not set in the Turner Gallery. 

The Turner Gallery is most disappointing. It is too narrow, its 
contents are too crowded, and the light is decidedly bad. Strange- 
ly enough, the want of light and space was not so striking when it 
was occupied some months ago by the great decorative work of 
Italian masters. This shows, undoubtedly, that the painter of 
Nature, like Turner, does not think mainly, perhaps thinks too 
little, of the effect his pictures will have upon the ornamentation of 
a room, but mostly on the relationship of the facts upon his canvas 
to the phenomena of the earth and air and sea. So Crivelli, Botti- 
celli, and Paul Veronese, were quite at home in this narrow wag- 
gon-roofed gallery, while poor Turner is wretchedly ineffective. 
Some of his pictures, too, are hung so high that the neck has to be 
bent back almost to breaking-point before they can be seen. The 
small room adjoining the Turner Gallery, with its collection of ex- 
quisite drawings by the master, is a very pleasant addition to the 
attractions of the collection, and it is to be hoped that there may 
gradually be added to the gallery a series of drawings by masters 
of every school, such black-and-white reminiscences being often 
quite as worthy of note as the richer bequests of colour they have 
left behind them. 



The Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney pictures must not 
be forgotten, nor the Hogarth series. And at last poor Haydon is 
admitted to the National Asylum, where, sad irony of fate, his 
' Raising of Lazarus ' hangs on a staircase wall by the side of that 
puerile performance of a man of great genius, George Cruikshank's 
'Triumph of Bacchus.' The British School of painters in oil 
(excepting, however, our contemporaries) is now sufficiently well 
represented in Trafalgar Square ; but the greatest triumphs in Bri- 
tish Art have been achieved in water-colour painting thus far, and 
until such masters as David Cox, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Wil- 
liam Blake, and a multitude of others, are illustrated in the collec- 
tion, the proper place of England in the history of Art will not be 
demonstrated at Trafalgar Square. 

How different with the schools of Holland, Spain, France, Italy, 
as exhibited in the new gallery ! There is one great room for 
Italian Art at its height, three others for other stages of Italian 
Art, one great gallery for Dutch Art at its best, a vestibule for 
Spain, a room for Claude. Not that the classification is so com- 
plete as it ought to be to satisfy a purely historical mind. But 
who can quarrel with the authorities for having chosen to store in 
one small vestibule, without regard to school or period, the choicest 
of the national Art-possessions ? Here are Titian's • Bacchus and 
Ariadne ' and ' Ariosto ; ' Raphael's ' St. Catherine,' ' Holy Family' 
(the Garvagh Raphael), and ' Vision of a Knight ; ' Giorgione's 
' Knight in Armour ; ' Michael Angelo's ' Entombment ' and ' St. 
John and Angels ; ' Bellini's little ' St. Jerome ' and ' Doge Lore- • 
dano;' Andrea del Sarto's portrait of himself ; Van Eyck's 'Ar- 
nolfini and his Wife ; ' Martin Schoen's ' Death of the Virgin ; ' 
Bassano's ' Good Samaritan ; ' and Masaccio's portrait of him- 
self. 

One might, perhaps, wish that Rubens's ' Chapeau de Paille ' 
had been included in this select little gallery, but that leads us to 
the other exceptions to the chronological arrangement of the pic- 
tures. The Peel collection has a room to itself, and is so curiously 
arranged that Reynolds's ' Dr. Johnson ' actually hangs opposite 
the lovely face crowned by the ' Chapeau de Paille ; ' and the Wynn 
Ellis collection is also to have a room to itself for ten years to 
come. The Peel collection mainly consists of Dutch pictures, but 
the Wynn Ellis room has examples of almost eveiy school. It 
contains two lovely Greuzes, three very fine works of the elder 
Teniers, one large and most masterly Cuyp, a Carlo Dplci (the 
only work of that painter in the National Gallery) ; a small but 
very perfect Karl Dujardin ; a delicate pair of angels' heads 
ascribed to Fra Lippo Lippi, or Filippo Lippi, as he is sometimes 
called, a striking work of Hans Memling, a version of Quintin 
Matsys's ' Money-Ch angers,' a beautifully-preserved bouquet by 
Van Huysum, a highly-finished Mabuse, &c, &c. 

In the great Italian Gallery there are Titian's ' Venus and Ado- 
nis ' and ' Rape of Ganymede ; ' Paris Bordone's ' Daphnis and 
Chloe ; ' Tintoretto's ' St. George and the Dragon ; ' Moroni's and 
II Moretto's magnificent portraits ; Paul Veronese's ' Family of 
Darius' and 'Consecration of St. Nicholas; ' Correggio's 'Venus 
and Mercury ' and ' Ecce Homo ; ' Angelo Bronzino's quaint 
' Venus, Cupid, Folly, and Time ; ' Leonardo's ' Christ disputing 
with the Doctors;' Raphael's 'Julius II.;' Del Sarto's 'Holy 
Family ; ' Giulio Romano's ' Infancy of Jupiter ; ' and glorious 
works by Francia, Filippo Lippi, Mantegna and Perugino. Ad- 
joining this splendid cinque-cento gallery is a smaller room, exhi- 
biting the works of such men as Crivelli, Bellini, Botticelli, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and Fra Angelico. Here are Piero de Cosimo's ' Cephalus 
and Procris;' Luca Signorelli's 'Triumph of Chastity;' Delia 
Francesca's ' Nativity with Angels Adoring.' In yet another Ita- 
lian gallery there are works of Guido, Salvator Rosa, the Caracci, 
Sassoferrato, Canaletto, and some examples of Paul Veronese and 
Giulio Romano. But the earliest examples of Italian Art — the 
works of Cimabue, Giotto, Uccello, and Orcagna — are exhibited in 
one of the four vestibules leading out of the grand central octa- 
gonal hall in which the decoration of the new gallery reaches its 
apogee. This great hall itself contains four works on a grand 
scale by the earlier Italians, viz., Garofalo's ' Madonna Enthroned,' 
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Parmegiano's 'Vision of St. Jerome,' Pellegrino da San Da- 
mile's ' Virgin and Child Enthroned,' and Bramantino's ' Ado- 
ration of the Kings.' Beneath three of these are placed the 
quaint series of pictures by Pinturricchio, illustrating the history 
of Griselda. 

The central positions in the great Dutch Gallery are taken by 
Rubens. On the one side are ' Peace and War,' and ' The Brazen 
Serpent ; ' on the other, 'The Chateau de Stein,' 'The Abduction j 
of the Sabine Women,' and ' The Judgment of Paris.' Then there 
are the glorious portraits by Rembrandt and Vandyck, the Ruys- 
daels, the Cuyps, the Hobbemas, and the works of the earlier 



Dutchmen, the Van der Weydens, Ouintin Matsys, Memling, the 
Van Eycks, Albert Durer, &c. 

A vestibule contains a small selection of Spanish pictures — the 
three Murillos, the four Velasquez, the one Zurbaran, and indeed 
the space has to be filled up by the work of such a nondescript as 
the Neapolitan Spagnoletto. 

The Claude room finds space for Nicolas and Gaspar Poussin, 
Greuze, Lancret, and Watteau, besides the two Turners which 
were painted to be hung side by side with the works of that master 
against whom our greatest and strangest painter was ever anxious 
to pit himselt. B. D. N. 



THE NEW MOSAIC REREDOS IN CHESTER CATHEDRAL 




HE new reredos in Chester Cathedral, while it may 
happily be regarded as a companion-work to the 
similar architectural accessory that has found an 
honoured resting-place in Westminster Abbey, 
shows with admirable effectiveness the resources 
of the artists who have produced both these pic- 
tures of the Institution of the .Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. Almost as a matter of course, in both pictures the 
group of figures seated at a table is suggestive at once of the fa- 
mous and well-known fresco of Leonardo da Vinci : at the same 
time, this very suggestion serves to lead directly to the better ap- 
preciation as well, of the originality as of the excellence of each 
one of the two compositions, designed expressly for production in 
mosaic by a living artist. Irrespective of its intrinsic merits, the 
Chester reredos is of great value at the present time as an irresisti- 
ble witness to the infinite superiority of mosaic — such mosaic as 
proceeds from the studios of the Salviati Murano Company — to 
fresco for the highest class of pictorial wall adornment. Whether 
the atmospheric conditions of the climate of England may ever be 
so far brought under the control of chemical authority as to enable 
artists to execute in the more important edifices frescoes which 
may have a fair prospect of endurance, coupled with an unimpaired 
condition, it appears hopeless at present to speculate. But, on the 
other hand, in the case of the mosaics, there exists neither doubt 
nor disquietude. Once executed, they remain as they are at the 
period of the completion of their execution. The only possible 
question concerning them applies to the faculty of producing pictures 
in mosaic which, as pictures, may aspire to an equality with works 
in fresco when regarded in their pictorial capacity. Given its per- 
manence, what as to the Art of the mosaic ? The reply of the 
Chester reredos is conclusive in establishing, with the indestructibi- 
lity of mosaic itself, the claims of its own style of production to be 
recognised as having attained to a degree of artistic excellence 
that in the most strict truthfulness leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is scarcely necessary to add the earnest expression of our desire 
to see this beautiful art introduced into general adoption, as it also 
can need no words of ours to show how admirably it is suitable 
for every variety of wall-decoration, as well in private residences as 
in public buildings, whether ecclesiastical or secular. There is, 
however, one class of works which we must particularise as spe- 
cially qualified for the most successful treatment with the happiest 
results in mosaic — these works are shields-of-arms, and all other 
armorial insignia and accessories. Colour, so often regarded as 
comparatively of such slight importance as to be omitted alto- 
gether from the heraldic decorations of buildings, but which, in 
fact, is of primary concern in all, is an essential condition of the 
brilliant and imperishable blazonry that is executed in mosaic. 

The cartoon for the Chester reredos is from the pencil of Mr. 
Clayton, the gentleman whose name is so well and honourably 
known in connection with that of his able and accomplished part- 
ner, Mr. Bell, as an artist in painted glass ; and Mr. Clayton never 
has produced a more excellent work, or one with which he may be 
better satisfied that his name should be associated. The compo- 
sition, always 'attended with the especial difficulties inseparable 



from the necessity for placing thirteen figures at a table in a man- 
ner to admit of every one being distinctly seen, is thoroughly suc- 
cessful. Dignified, calm, the countenance beaming with solemn 
emotions, the central figure is supported on either side by six apos- 
tles, their figures disposed in two groups, skilfully varied in atti- 
tude and expression, while preserving that balance of adjustment 
which in such a composition would be an essential of success. 
The heads exhibit the results of thoughtful care and study, and 
the draperies are rich and harmonious. Considering the univer- 
sally-accepted usage of representing this transcendent scene in a 
manner as unlike as possible to the verities of the occasion itself, 
Chester Cathedral may be congratulated on possessing in its new 
reredos a picture in which the conventional rendering of the Insti- 
tution of the Holy Communion is endowed with qualities of the 
rarest excellence. It must be kept carefully in mind, however, that 
the very excellence of Mr. Clayton's cartoon would have been the 
most decided reason for its own failure in mosaic, had it been 
placed in the hands of moasaicists of inferior ability. The cartoon, 
to become a picture in mosaic, required technical treatment of its 
own high order. And, to the technical treatment which from the 
artists of the Salviati company this fine work has experienced, it is 
indebted for being what it is. Nothing can be more admirable 
than the gradations of the tints, and the manipulative dexterity with 
which the smalti have been made to assimilate their combinations 
to the most effective brush-work. Thus this mosaic picture is a 
work of Art throughout, the hand, and also the feeling, of a true 
artist being everywhere palpably present. Where the merit of the 
work in mosaic is so uniform, it may appear almost inconsistent to 
particularise any parts of this picture for especial commendation ; 
but we are unable to refrain from remarking upon the extreme 
beauty of the golden background to the figures, at once so bril- 
liant, and yet having its brilliancy so finely chastened ; while the 
general effectiveness of the entire work is enhanced by the bold 
introduction into the costumes of draperies that are grave in co- 
lour and subdued in tone. This reredos ought, indeed, to become 
the means for attracting to the company, which bears the name of 
Dr. Salviati, a very great and widely-extended accession to the de- 
mands upon their beautiful art and their inexhaustible resources. 

We cannot better conclude our own notice of the mosaic reredos 
in Chester Cathedral than in the concluding words of an elaborate 
paper " On Mosaic Decoration " read at a meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects by the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, 
M.P. " As regards simple decoration," says the discoverer of 
long-lost Nineveh, " when the durability of the material, the faci- 
lity with which it is cleaned and restored, and the admirable effect 
that it is calculated to produce, are taken into consideration, the 
cost of mosaic is certainly not an obstacle in the way of its use on 
a large scale in our great public and even private buildings. I 
would venture to express a hope that the subject which I have 
brought before you is one not unworthy of the attention of Eng- 
lish architects, and that by the ■ aid of mosaic we shall see erected 
public buildings which, in their internal decoration as well as in 
their exterior architectural features, may be worthy of the wealth 
and greatness of the country." 



